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Michener, James Hawaii 
Random House. Nov. 20,1959. 946p. $6.95. (IIb) 


(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—December 


This big novel, every way: concept, scope, 
and achievement. Indeed might well labelled 
epic. And, from another viewpoint, might de- 
scribed six seven novels one. For this novel 
attempts capture the history and complexity 
Hawaii, the seven islands over which the seven eyes 
heaven watch, from its birth the bottom the 
Pacific some far prehistoric volcanic upheavals, its 
admission state into the union States North 
America. The first fourteen closely printed pages 
“From the Boundless Deep,” however accurate they 
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may geologically, are specimen sustained prose 
poetry that will enchant some readers and bore some 
others. They are not necessary the novel, but they 
serve kind rhapsodic introduction complex 
set six symphonies narrative. And, may 
noted, that Mr. Michener not above injecting himself 
from time time into the narrative with casual “As 
have said,” which not all foreign story-teller’s 
ancient technique. 


Book the actual story-telling begins, with evoca- 
tion primitive life the island Bora-Bora the 
Tahitian archipelago from which the first settlers 
Hawaii are eventually driven the introduction 
new and cruel gods power-seeking medicine men. 


Matter 


Their heroic and epic voyage northward double 
canoe, driven first hurricane winds, then becalmed 
and finally arrived their haven only driven 
from their first settlement volcanic eruption 
every bit thrilling any classic account sea- 
voyaging. should noted here, and the note will 
need appended each the succeeding “books,” 
that there great deal description sexual prac- 
tices; but these are never gone into clinical and 
anatomical detail, and seems necessary this in- 
stance lay the ground for the shock which the first 
white missionary settlers felt when they found these 
pagan practices Hawaii, and which are still one 
the less pleasing aspects its polyglot society. The 
adult reader may, times, feel disgust for such de- 
scriptions; but least the reaction will disgust and 
not attraction. 


The Missionaries, old-testament ridden puritans, but 
highminded and self-sacrificing men and women, who 
first came the islands the early nineteenth century 
are the subject the third “book,” and again their 
arduous and perilous voyage from Boston through the 
terrifying Straits Magellan, epic its scope. Abner 
Hale, the scrawny little leader intransigent fanatic 
who has learned his old testament far better than his 
new testament and his attempts remake the islands 
after the pattern Calvin’s Genevan theocracy are 
from the first doomed failure. But and his heroic 
wife Jerusha attain stature nobility that un- 
forgettable. 


The fourth and fifth books recount the arrival the 
Chinese laborers for the sugar fields and their even- 
tual absorption into the island families, and the fate 
each racial group identified with particular 
family, with that the Chinese Kee and his number- 
two wife Char Nyuk Tsin and that the stocky, bow- 
legged Hiroshima peasant Sakagawa Kamejiro. The 
first Kee destined die Molokai leprosy, 
attended his faithful “kokua” Nyuk Tsin, who 
allowed finally come back Oahu the eve the 
coming Father Damien that fearful colony and 
who hardly more than mentioned twice, his arrival 
Molokai Nyuk Tsin leaving and news his 
death the dread disease. Nyuk Tsin, sheer hard 
establishes dynasty and lives 104 years 
age. 


The Japanese peasant Kamejiro also establishes dy- 
nasty the Twentieth century, almost spite him- 
self, through the four splendid sons his picture bride 
bears him and who fight gallantly the Two-two-two 
from Salerno into the high passes the Vosges moun- 
tains. 


Throughout all these books, the threads the previous 
books are woven and interwoven, descendants the 
adventurers from Bora-Bora, sons and grandsons and 
granddaughters the missionaries, the Kees and 
the Sakagawas inevitably coming into conflict the 
islands depose the king, are annexed the United 
States, are attacked Japan, and finally are the 
eve admission the union State. look 
the geneaological tables the principal characters— 
and many them are memorably portrayed—on the 
last eight pages will overwheling evidence the 
complicated plotting Mr. Michener has accomplished 
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interweaving these, his people, with known pre- 
sumed historical events. 


This mighty achievement, continually readable 
novel, and full memorable characters and events. 
That also somewhat highly spiced with sexual 
practice and malpractice seems necessary for the 
complete picture, and may said that Mr. Michener 
all times exercises the restraint imposed good 
taste. But for the same reason, this extraordinary novel 
should reserved for adult readers only, who are here- 
with warned there may parts that will shock the 
extra-sensitive. Otherwise, this seems novel 
that written not only with superior competence, but 
with deep affection for the “seven eyes heaven” 
that lie upon the bosom the Pacific nigh two thou- 
sand miles from our western shores. 


Grady, 


Westcott, Jan The Queen’s Grace 
Crown. Nov. 444p. $4.50. (IIb) 

intemperate man whose passion for power and 
the satisfaction his own lusts would brook curb, 
Henry VIII was tragically and unfortunately domi- 
nant figure the history the 16th Century. His 
penchant for sharing the beds beautiful women 
brought sorrow and shame and trouble England, the 
world and the Church; and almost four hundred years 
later the effects his misdeeds are far from finished. 
Oddly enough, marriage Henry was death warrant 
for seven women and only the last these eight wives 
escaped this fate and that one only the exercise 
feminine wiles which completely hoodwinked the king. 
the story Kathryn Parr, last and one aspect 
most successful Henry’s concubines, that Miss West- 
cott tell her current ambitious novel. 


Born the daughter small lord the Border 
country, Kathryn Parr received strict upbringing from 
careful mother and sought higher than marriage 
with local lordling. But then she met the satirically 
mocking Tom Seymour and was attracted even though 
she took instant dislike him. Married the 
elderly Lord Borough, she managed, with 
help, escape his insane son after her 
death and found sanctuary marriage with the aging 
Lord Latimer, one the leaders the Pilgrimage 
Grace and one the few escape death after its 
failure. Kathryn followed her friend Jane Seymour, 
Tom’s sister, court where the latter was chosen 
Henry and became willy-nilly member the Seymour 
party and adherent the new religion. Then one 
day she found herself chosen the King’s Grace. 
Malevolent and fearful the later stages his reign, 
Henry was persuaded Kathryn’s enemy, Bishop 
Gardner, sign her death warrant but exercise 
guileful, womanly wile saved her head. After Henry’s 
death she married Tom Seymour and died bearing his 
and her first child. 


Throughout the book Kathryn pictured good 
woman, provident housewife, excellent manager 
demesne, controlling woman who could manage 
the lives all her household and generally managed: 
them for good. Her stepdaughter, Lucy Borough, 
Henry’s children, Elizabeth, Mary and Edward, her 
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brother Will, her cousin Cat Strickland—all were en- 
compassed Kathryn’s love and benefited from her 
care. Only the reckless Tom Seymour could she never 
dominate and her struggle kept them apart 


for long years. 


general, the story well written, giving panoramic 
view life among the nobility those days but with 
large gaps the consideration the important prob- 
lems the age. There little mention the tre- 
mendous change wrought Henry’s apostasy, the New 
Religion being considered quite adequate. Henry 
himself pictured good monarch subject violent 
rages; little mentioned the evil advisors who bene- 
from his deeds. The Seymours themselves are 
portrayed patriots instead opportunists and the 
entire book, though giving some good glimpses con- 
ditions, lacking definite understanding the 
deeper implications. such, suitable for adults 
who know the basic history that age and who would 


not harmed its faults. 
Wolf, Ph.D. 


Yerby, Frank Jarrett’s Jade 
Dial. Nov. 24,1959. 342p. $3.95. (IIb) 
Son penniless Highland laird, raised and well- 
wealthy Edinburgh merchant, James 
Jarrett fled London youth thinking has mur- 
dered the despoiler his benefactor’s home. Em- 
bittered and suffering from emotional upsets, 
proceeds enable him sail for Georgia with Ogle- 
thorpe. Georgia, masterfully marries the first 
woman meets, Mary Knox, after administering ter- 
beatings, more than one occasion, her ras- 
cally brothers. Jarrett runs rum 
helps Oglethorpe defend the colony. period three 
years spent prisoner the Spanish St. Augu- 
stine. 


Jarrett’s desire for son then satisfied Mary, but, 
result the family’s violent tendencies, the boy 
killed his adolescence. Knowing that Mary can- 
not safely bear again, James takes Acadian mis- 
her son, Jarl, born, Mary takes her 
upstairs room. Ten years later, after the Acadian has 
run away with seaman, Mary comes back down 
Jarl’s “aunt.” Jarl has become musical genius, 
but fears his father. 


With the advent the Revolution, Jarl, hating his 
father and ruined musically when smashed his hand 
his father’s head, joins the rebel army. When 
James’ Tory home blown and Mary killed, the 
father becomes fierce patriotic leader. Jarl dis- 
patched back Georgie Washington become 
partisan leader. Eventually the colonies win the 
war, James dead, and Jarl and his wife move the 
site Atlanta build “Jarrett’s Jade,” named, un- 
officially course, for the faithless Acadian. 


rather silly story, the book standard Yerby: raw, 
violent action, spotty and sprawling plotting, period 
language (superficially researched) overdone and ana- 
chronitically mixed with modern idiom. The style 
telies for movement detached clauses and subject- 
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less sentences. Punctuation haphazard and the writer 
ignores the fact that many names like Perkins have 
plural and possessive forms. Figures fictional and fac- 
tual are manipulated the story without motivation. 
Jarrett son casually sired upon Indian girl page 
214 turns page 327 Cherokee brave hand- 
to-hand combat with Jarl, then disappears into the 
forest. Henri Christophe appears pointlessly out the 
dark the Georgia woods ten pages before the end. 
The “historical pageant” somewhat like the final 
curtain Beerbohm’s “Brown’s Savonarola.” The 
novel permissible for unthinking adults who can find 
other method killing time. 


Clifford Maguire, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Litvinoff, Emanuel The Lost Europeans 
Vanguard. Oct. 21,1959. 282p. $3.95. 

The classification this novel, its normal content, 
may challenged and rightly, for while will not 
harm discriminating adult, perhaps might better 
analysis that postwar malaise which Europeans ap- 
parently feel more acutely than any other people, 
are believe their novelists. 


Berlin its locale, and the paradoxical nature this 
metropolis emphasized, particularly the epitome 
what has come known the East-West Con- 
flict. The city, depicted this work, hardly 
inviting place all, for seems inhabited 
only hedonists, epicureans and sexually promiscuous 
citizens. The facts, course, belie this picture, for 
least West Berlin has made astounding recovery, 
recovery that could hardly have been achieved were its 
citizens the ilk which Mr. Litvinoff delights por- 
traying. Anyone with but superficial knowledge 
Berlin knows that there great spirituality found 
among its people, and this fact given but scant notice 
Mr. Litvinoff his recognition group fatuous 
Jews. other words, Mr. Litvinoff does not seem 
acquainted with the real Berlin, although might 
said have Hogarthian appreciatior. that half 
world within the city where vice rife and decency 
unknown. 


His hero, Martin Stone, native Berlin and now 
British citizen, returns his birthplace after fourteen 
years abroad, reimbursed for his family’s fortune 
which was swept away the Nazis. During his stay 
does lot soul searching and evaluating according 
some very sophomoric norms. This introspective 
device allows the author indulge few tiresome 
gibes against the Adenauer Government—the routine 
ones: that the Nazis are being coddled and that the 
Catholics during Hitler’s era were venal. Despite his 
supposed-to-be high ideals, not reluctant form 
liaison with Karin, woman from East Berlin, who 
sexually numb until awakens her. The situation 
with much literary grace graffiti would 
ave. 


Martin Stone has among his acquaintances friends 
Berlin—it never definitely determined which 
might be—Hugo Krantz, pervert. Hugo supposed 
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great entertainer—a sort German Noel Cow- 
ard—but the reader will have take the author’s word 
for it, since none Hugo’s talent revealed. Hugo 
flits and out the narrative, and seems 
occupied mostly tracking down old enemy 
his; all which contributes little any the story. 


fact, might said that the story itself hardly 
contribution modern fiction. dull, repetitious 
and routine, saying nothing that has not been said be- 


fore and said better. 
Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
The Holy Name Journal, 
New York, New York 


Carleton, Back Berlin 
Little, Brown. Oct. 309p. $4.50. 


Eric Devon, who with his wife returning England 
from West Indian cruise, hovering the edge 
nervous breakdown. The catalyst who brings his prob-- 
lem head Herr Grubach, the ship’s bore, cari- 
cature German, insensitive, sentimental, aggressive, 
pathologically devoted fatherland and the Herren- 
volk. Herr Grubach prods the nerves Eric Devon 
until admits his secret, buried for years, that 
really Erich Dahlburg, only son wealthy Berlin 
family. Since escaped with his mother teen- 
ager from Hitler’s Germany, Erich has chosen forget 
his German heritage and become English gentle- 
man. Back Berlin tells the story Erich’s return 
his native city search for his lost identity. 


One gathers from Carleton’s Foreword that her 
novel based similar incident real life, and 
that she attempting explore the psychological pro- 
cesses which bring man reject his heritage, and 
the more powerful urges which force him seek, 
the end, his true identity. literary work 
judged terms its author’s intent, then Back 
Berlin woeful failure. Although the book full 
vague hints about mother fixation, neglected 
childhood, sibling rivalry, oedipus complex, 
Erich never makes sense this reader. From beginning 
end remains incredibly self-centered, self- 
pitying, sniveling fool. The other characters are equol- 
thin: Kathe, Erich’s sister-cousin, enjoying her own 
the war-time loss her husband and child; 
Franz, Erich’s boyhood friend, who scarcely remembers 
that Erich betrayed him into concentration camp; 
brave little Aunt Rosie, herself anti-Nazi (of course) 
who enjoyed the comfort being happily married 
leading Berlin Nazi; and, least credible all, Erich’s 
brave little English wife, Nora, who not one bit 
disturbed discover that her supposedly English hus- 
band has been deceiving her all these years. 


Carleton insists her Foreword that this not 
book about Germany.” This unfortunate, for the 
value her novel lies its authentic descriptions 
the look and feel and smell post-war Germany— 
West Berlin, the beautiful facade with ruins behind; 
Cologne, more striking than ever, now that the cathe- 
dral stands out stark relief (thanks allied bombers); 
the bustle, the industry western Germany, the com- 
pulsion forget, the anti-semitism, the self pity, the 
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corroding guilt, and somehow, the courage live 
again. clear that Miss Carleton knows Germany 
intimately. her skill creating setting, 
too bad that she lacks either the literary skill, the 
human insight, conceive characters equal her pro- 
found theme exile and return. 


Genevieve Casey, 
Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Jones, Nard The Great Command 
Little, Brown. Nov. 398p. $5.00. (I) 


all Jesus Christ’s injunctions, probably His “Going 
therefore, teach all nations,” has inspired much 
heroism any other. This the Great Command, 
and greatly has been responded throughout the 
ages. 


Oregon was little known land the early nineteenth 
century, yet men with vision and love rushed headlong 
into its dangers bring the savages God. Among 
such men was Marcus Whitman, eastern-born physician 
with missionary’s heart. 


The American Board Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was supported chiefly Presbyterians, Con- 
and members the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Under its auspices, with some little financial 
assistance, Marcus Whitman and his wife Narcissa set 
out, together with the Spauldings, the long and 
rible trek across the country the missionary field 
Oregon. was the land the Cayuse and Nez Percé 
Indians, and them they would bring the gospel, and 
such medical knowledge Dr. 
Incidentally, they would protect them from the dangers 
Catholicism! 


The story their endeavors supreme interest. 
Because temperament difficulties, their arrival 
they separated from the Spauldings, (he was ex- 
suitor While the latter formed mission 
Lapwai, the Whitmans proceeded hack out 
existence the site they called Waiilatpu. was 
located river from Fort Vancouver, and hundred 
miles from the Spaulding’s mission. Thus, they were 
helpless aid one another should the occasion arise. 
That they split certainly added the tragedy ahead. 


Concerned with raising food, building their home, car- 
ing for the members the emigrant trains which later 
arrived with increasing regularity, and ministering all 
the ill Indians, Narcissa and Marcus were overwhelmed 
with care and fatigue. Great numbers strangers 
were housed under their roof, adding their burdens. 
When their only child drowned the age two, 
Narcissa took any orphans available raise. 


The harrowing tale Dr. Whitman’s ride back across 
the continent convince the American Board that his 
work should not abandoned told detail. 


Some the work the Catholic missionaries touch- 
upon. The names such men the Bishops Blan- 
che and Demers come into the story; ironically 
enough, priest read the funeral oration over the Whit- 
mans’ graves. 
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For time ran out. The surly mood the Indians burst 
into flame when pestilence measles began cut 
down their Dr. Whitman was helpless, and 
believed had little more time which work 
before they enacted their savage role. was wrong, 
and the awful massacre Waiilatpu left ten dead, 
including the Whitmans. left, too, chaos the land. 


impossible convey the depth and scope this 
book review. full power, sweep and im- 
agination. Besides the excellent characterization the 
main characters, there are innumerable short biogra- 
phies the myriad men and women whose paths cross- 
those the missionaries. informing, erudite 
and most readable account the pioneer mission- 
aries the northwest. recommended. 


Mary Elizabeth Reedy, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Granit, Arthur The Time the Peaches 
Nov. 12, 1959. 254p. $3.95. (IIb) 


This book, although called novel, actually series 
vignettes about Jewish life the Brownsville section 
Brooklyn the nineteen thirties. witness many 
things: the dispute between the landlord Podolsky and 
his landlord, Vesovsky; the even more virulent quarrel 
between Podolsky and his tenant, who vocationally 
called the Feather-Plucker; the frustrations the cat- 
collecting, childless Mrs. Podolsky; the card-playing 
back room Gussie’s beauty parlor; the villainy 
the beauteous Miriam’s husband; the constant bick- 
ering between Usher and his wife; and the wedding 
Shandelie’s daughter—Shandelie who the “cousin, 
childhood friend, own mother’s sister’s daughter” 
Mrs. Usher. The peach tree blooms the backyard 
one the tenements symbol the wonder, the 
magic, and the more supernatural aspects 
Throughout the story, the poverty and the difficulties 
Brownsville existence are brought out with consider- 
able humor, heavily but pleasantly touched with irony. 


For the most part, Mr. Granit’s book 
splendid capturing realistic detail and conversation, 
and able place the reader immediately the 
setting describing. come appreciate the 
everyday cares and trials time when such matters 
were aggravated the economic destitution the 
country. the author’s Brownsville the elevated 
trains are forever “banging through”; the apartment 
house dwellers are forever fussing and minding one 
another’s business; and life, with all its moments 
happiness and sorrow, forever moves steadily, Mrs. 
Podolsky grows old, the young boys the neighbor- 
hood grow world knowledge, and all the people 
seek hope and justice. 


The book has two minor faults. First, probably would 
have been better series semi-independent short 
effectively constructed novel, and times the 
sketches lag, and the narrative loses some its appeal. 
Secondly, while Mr. Granit’s recording conversa- 
tion quite successful, there perhaps too much repe- 
titious conversation reported. Some the repetition 
serves bring about realism; some serves bring 
about humor, but some dulls the interest times. 
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Yet, with all matters considered, there richness and 
gusto this book which makes its reader simpatico. 


Paul Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Bigman, Sidney Second Sight 
McKay. Nov. 219p. $3.50. 

Second Sight the story selfish man. That’s 
hard saying because this first novel blind Sidney 
Bigman tells blindness and may autobiographical. 
Yet its carnality gross and its repetition, without 
reason, the Sacred Name blasphemous Chris- 
tions. The blind grope through its pages without fear 
hope God and should agree that tragedy would 
come such with the exact kind barrenness which 
miroored these pages. But that literature when 
handled this work? Adultery joy; promis- 
cuity funny; engagement and marriage promises, fiction. 
The result alarming story which may speak with 
some force, spots, the discriminating. live with 
the blind, sense his world and people with him can 
valuable. But the end result ths book acrid 
taste—wormwood sweetened with pleasures forbidden 
the Christian. 


David Blondeau takes treatment Swiss Eye Clinic 
less than year after the loss his sight. not 
yet thirty. The clinic much like hotel and his 
wife Carol lives there with him. His love for her dis- 
appeared with his eyesight. Later are given 
understand that “losing your sight not just the loss 
sense, it’s new life with birth pains.” Into his 
new life, accordingly, must come new wife. Suddenly, 
then, this “nicest man the world” leaves wife and 
clinic run off Paris. There Rachelle, engaged 
French girl, befriends him. Later quarrel with 
her fiancé our hero speaks: “The fact that you two 
are engaged means nothing me.” His only fear 
close relationship with the girl that blind men should 
not marry. loveless prostitute, who plans marry 
one his blind clinic friends, dispels that fear. 
story’s end wife Carol reclaims her husband from the 
arms Rachelle with the hope, and money pursue 
that hope, restoring sight. “To happy (in adult- 
ery with Rachelle) was fine but the other (to see 
again) was really and truly alive the way God 
had made you and life was something you had take 
with both hands whether you wanted not.” 


With such selfishness, God comes mighty poor 


second. 
Eugene Linehan, 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


Maule, Hamilton Jeremy Todd 
Random House. Nov. 17,1959. 173p. $2.95. 

Jeremy Todd unusual novel: the story the 
“srowing pains” ten-year-old boy. The action 
the novel comprises three months the youngster’s 
life and the scene laid outside San Antonio 
Texas. Hamilton Maule never for moment forgets 
portray life through the eyes ten-year-old. 
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Jeremy Todd had been orphaned and taken his 
grandfather and grandmother. revered his grand- 
father, engineer the railroad, who taught him, 
example, the natural virtues courage, honor and 
self-respect. But his grandfather died and Jeremy could 
not believe that had died. man strong grand- 
father could not die. Nor would the lad turn his 
grandmother for consolation, because how could 
woman know what his grandfather was like? 


The reader will follow with tears and with smiles the 
flight the ten-year-old, grief-stricken, little boy from 
home. the road Jeremy has two awful experiences 
and finally finds home again and his ultimate accept- 
ance bereavement follows. When finally comes 
terms with life discovers that his grandmother 
had strength some ways surpassing his grand- 
father’s. She puts good fight when necessary, 
helping him out fracas with swiftly swung broom 
and again flooring handyman with coat rack ram- 
med into the stomach. And Jeremy learned too that 
she could just gentle and wise she was strong, 
when and neighbor girl were found—as kids are 
sometimes found—curious! Jeremy learned know 
himself too; his humiliation his favorite girl’s party, 
and the fun poked his too large trousers; but then 
the joy her stolen admiring kiss. came under- 
stand the South’s appraisal his playmate’s black skin 
and the reasons for their separation from each other. 


you read the story Jeremy Todd, told with 
warmth, with the naive honesty childhood, and with 
restraint, you will chuckle times—and sometimes 
laugh out loud—and sometimes maybe weep little. 
But you’ll like Jeremy Todd and the man who made 
him, Hamilton Maule. enjoy the simple little 
story perfectly told. novel about ten-year-- 
old but not for ten-year-olds. Oldsters once youngsters 


will relish most. 
Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York, New York 


Hubler, Richard True Love, True Love 
Duell, Sloan Pearce. Nov. 20, 1959. 214p. $3.95. (I) 


True Love, True Love nostalgic, tender and often 
moving excursion back into the world small boy, 
small town, very big time, the 1930’s. 


But Fitzgerald fans need not concerned. There 
nothing the Jazz Age about this one. Centering 
itself about the fragile, idealistic and always bittersweet 
thing that one’s first experience with love, the book 
tells the awakening pre-teen age Peter Banion 
the meaningful mysteries life—first love, violence, 
birth and death. 


They are beautiful moments, these awakenings, because 
they are true ones. What does matter the violence 
only the helf-threatened one minor fugitive from 
justice whom Peter’s lawyer father later defends? 
that the death only that litter puppies, the 
birth that baby brother? boy’s world these 
are momentous things, and Mr. Hubler recreates these 
moments with sensitive meticulousness. 


Where the author really excels is, has been inti- 
mated, his uncanny ability write adult, yet 


ten-year-old. Tarkington had this gift and this 
why both adults and children can read him with equal 
pleasure, but different levels. did Barrie, Peter 
Pan, and Salinger The Catcher the Rye, although 
the latter clearly adult audience book. 


There not much story True Love, True Love; 
but real narrative possible child’s world? 
not, Hubler implies, process awareness instead 
sequence casual and cohesive incidents? 


Perhaps this why descriptive passages novels are 
frequently furtively skipped readers who feel, 
often justifiably, that they detract (or distract) from 
the narrative. There danger this here. For 
Hubler’s uncanny talent recreating the small boy’s 
keenly perceptive powers sense, make his descrip- 
tions the natural world affects Peter, not merely 
beautiful, but important. is, incredibly import- 
ant, the existence small boy who measures his 
life seasons instead years. 


rare gift—to able bring back the past just 
even moment. The sad thing about adulthood 
that the process often accompanied occasional, 
furtive and wistful glimpses into the nebulous world 
our youth. therefore comforting when, 
True Love, True Love, can unshamedly trans- 
ported back the “days beyond recall.” recommend 
the book, without hesitation, youthful readers and 
especially adults who would wish recapture their 
youth the person Peter Banion. 


William Lynch, 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Collinge, Patricia 

The Small Mosaics Mr. and Mrs. Engel 
Doubleday. Nov. 19,1959. 189p. $3.75. (1) 
With even more expert deftness than that with which 
she has created characters on-stage, Patricia Collinge 
has delineated this book the interesting experiences 
tour Italy that rarity American literature, 
happy, well-adjusted couple. 


Each chapter short-story itself, which appeared 
originally Vogue The New Yorker. The introduc- 
tory portion the mosaics, “Women and Children 
First,” describes lifeboat drill aboard the transatlantic 
ship; Lady” comedy the effect Mrs. 
Engel’s charm upon Roman taxi-driver. 
reveals her endearing way with children. “Benedi- 
tion,” which tells the Engels’ visit with the late Pope 
Pius XII, Miss Collinge charmingly describes the rever- 
ently hysterical and circus-like atmosphere pervading 
public audience with the Holy Father. “Something 
Small” and “Mr. Engle’s Eye” describe the amentities 
souvenir shopping. “Maybe Like Mosaics” bids 
abrupt adieu the Engels. The shock adjusting 
quickly four new characters the final section 
the book, “Ladies the Center,” detracts seriously 
from the perfection the mosaic. 


“Ladies the Center” includes silhouettes four dif- 
ferent women. Each charming miniature, but 
merely polaroid print comparison with the por- 
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traiture the Engels. this collection, “View from 
Closed Window” tender story society mat- 
ron’s objections the imperfections orphan baby- 
sitter. Through Glass” brief pathetic en- 
counter mother with daughter. “Traditional and 
Cute” told the first person, introduces camera 
addict and would fit better into the Engel collection. 
“Momentum” delineates the sad plight child 
divorced parents. 


acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Engel sent 
scurrying resurrect copy The B.O.W.’s, which 
Miss Collinge published 1945 from material pro- 
vided Margalo Gillmore. second reading the 
perfect prose that account the expedition the 
overseas company “The Barretts Wimpole Street” 
the front lines Italy and France during World 
War reassured that Miss Collinge gifted 
literary she dramatic artist. hope that when 
she sells her “small mosaics” the movies, drama- 
tizes for Broadway, Miss Collinge will arrange per- 
sonally portray the part Mrs. Engel. 


Lenore Philbin, 
Archbald, Pennsylvania 


The John Franklin Letters 1957-1976 

Bookmailer. Nov. 23,1959. 178p. $2.00. 

History the school sit in, but there are few 
learning the lessons today that the lesson for to- 
morrow The John Franklin Letters will 
loss establish the connection between the two. But 
the connection there and “John Franklin” sees and 
wants see NOW. 


The John Franklin Letters armchair YOU ARE 
THERE series epistolary episodes and observa- 
tions dated from 1957 1976, when the seeds in- 
difference, bureaucracy, one world and co-existence, 
have spouted into the hard realities the United 
States taken over the Buros the United Nations 
Organization and the People’s Democratic Anti-Fascist 
Government North America. The Take-Over brings 
with inflation, slave labor, tailored blasts for wiping 
out uncooperative cities, Chinese and Russian patholo- 
gists who like human experimentation best and torture 
and death blow torch nation wide hookup. 
The Take-Over also brings the Rangers: the passionate 
few patriots who saw better than the “educated blind” 
what was coming and prepared for it. Prepared the 
same way committees correspondence tied cause 
together before the shot heard ’round the world was 
triggered. Since the Take-Over was world wide 
administrative thing the Rangers must also, but with 
one difference; each working gain something had 
country and his world, his home 
family—and then “start out rebuild—locally, neigh- 
bor with neighbor, where man knows that 
he’s dealing with.” 


While this superficial synopsis the story these 
letters tell does the book grave injustice; does not 
indicate the adventuresome telling passionately 
vivid living events that the letters themselves have. 
For the imaginative projection into the future through 
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series letters tells story clearly, movingly and with 
full and able use the actual past. The story may 
controversial but well thought out and most 
readable. 


The John Franklin Letters important 
might even the cold shudder that wakes 
time. And the forces work the world today 
not damn with faint praise might the most 
talked about book the year. MUST for people 
who refuse let their cigarette filters think for them. 
for the author, one must simply accept him 


“John Franklin.” 


James Gallagher, 


New York, New York 


O’Donnell, Eugene The Night Cometh 
Duell, Sloan Pearce. Oct. 26, 1959. 337p. $4.50. 


This nightmarish novel madness and lust told 
with the unemotional tempo deep 
“absorbingly interesting, but dramatization the 
prejudice felt the people Colour South Africa. 
Dr. Manuel Erispe, almost-white, successful doctor 
tells detail his childhood, his education, his views 
life. mulls bitterness over the details his 
own birth, the son “white man’s whore,” his 
affairs and his criminal assault white nun. 


Eugene O’Donnell’s note best describes his novel his 
own words: 
“Manuel Erispe one those lost Coloured men, his reason 
curdled the despair and the bitterness that racial injustice 
South Africa breeds. His views are jaundiced, his intoler- 
ance insane; but not alone his madness. and his 
like lie simmering their thousands below the thin crust 
reason and patience that contains the fires that threaten 
consume South Africa. Should that crust break, will 
the madness men like Manuel Erispe that will first erupt 
through those hell holes.” 
Without doubt, this novel will bring heated dis- 
cussions wherever read, but perhaps will serve 
its purpose triggers even awakening awareness 
the political climate South Africa that because 
its remoteness too often thoughtlessly dismissed. 


You will probably want read this before you hand 
out indiscriminately your library patron. 


Carmen Collier, 
Los Angeles, California 


Bernstein, Leonard The Joy Music 
Simon and Schuster. Nov. 24, 1959. 303p. $5.95. 
event. This versatile artist and musician, presently 
conductor the New York Orchestra, 
one America’s geniuses. easily seen that this 
book was the idea Henry Simon, who has helped 
many men ideas put their minds print. 
dedicated Helen Coates, Bernstein’s coworker 
many projects over these past few years. 


The book aptly titled, for one could follow its 
pages and listen the music describes without ex- 
periencing that inner joy that language brings once 
have mastered its secrets. Doubtless, Mr. Bern- 
stein was Cambridge undergraduate Har- 
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vard. familiar with Professor Spaulding’s won- 
derful book, published another generation, Music— 
Art and Language. uses the same approach 
that Harvard’s Music dean successfully presented 
America back 1914. But much more vocal 
than Spaulding, that what gives from his facile 
brain comes fresh, vital experience, related 
everyday life and particularly all hi-fi enthusiasts 
the present. 


The book divided into two parts. First, Bernstein’s 
impressions how relate emotional experience 
the score, (and here are given many excerpts from 
musical scores); and then section devoted seven 
his television scripts, some from “Omnibus” and 
others from regular CBS appearances. get these 
into print that may now use them with his re- 
cordings accomplishment worthy the highest 


the opening chapters, Bernstein deals sympathetically 
with the aims “music appreciation” but decries the 
tendency use biographical notes and imaginative 
stories about music order make glorious master- 
pieces palatable. His own method not take the 
flower apart, petal petal, botany, but rather 
gently open its petals, horticulture. This his 
magic touch. hear him draw the richness his 
own musical experience truly joy. read him 
less joy, will but follow his introductions 
playing listening the compositions describes. 


Here wedding two great arts: the art books, 
such this one, and the art music, now well 
captured the discs can possess ourselves and joy- 
fully pass our children. Recommended indeed 


The Joy Music. 
Franklin Dunham, Mu.D., 
Mann, Arthur 
Guardia: Fighter Against His Times, 
1882-1933 
Lippincott. Nov. 16,1959. 384p. $6.00. (I) 


was always fighting. began 1904 
American consular agent when held the em- 
barkation some five hundred emigrants the Adri- 
atic Port Fiume, despite the fact that Her Imperial 
Highness, the Archduchess Maria Josefa Austria, 
was hand see the show. The captain the ship, 
the officer the port, the Governor General and 
assortment officials all anxious get the performance 
under way, found themselves stymied the twenty- 
two-year-old Guardia who insisted that not even 
peasants should cooped for three days and three 
nights prior sailing time just please Arch- 
duchess. His secret weapon was the bill health 
which refused give the ship and without which 
could not enter American port, unless the embar- 
kation were held up. 


Maria Josefa tried soften him inviting him 
tea. refused. They threatened him and sent 
message telling the Archduchess she could “boss her 
own immigrants, but she can’t boss the American 
consul.” 


Best SELLERS 


was short energetic man with Napoleonic con- 
cept himself. Half Italian and half Dalmatian Jew, 
had the toughness fight against odds and the sen- 
sitivity understand and suffer the consequences 
becoming politician the melting pot post-War 
New York. could and did campaign Yiddish, 
Hungarian, German, Italian, Serbian-Croatian and 
plain New Yorkese. was said him that “Fiorello 
Guardia was Mr. Brotherhood Week all 
himself.” 


Since his father, Achille, was the chief musician the 
Eleventh Regiment Infantry, U.S.A., Fiorello went 
with the family all the army posts where the Regi- 
ment was ordered. was thus that spent his forma- 
tive years from ten sixteen Fort Huachuca, Ari- 
zona Territory, from 1892 1898. always referred 
Arizona his home thereafter. 


When the Cuban war broke out 1898, his father 
was discharged for ill health and while planned 
return the old country, Fiorello entered the consular 
service, first Budapest, then Fiume, with few short 
stays Trieste and Croatia. resigned the consular 
service twenty-four and returned New York 
work with the Immigration authorities Ellis Island 
and Law School night. His work with the 
poor and the underprivileged molded him Laborite 
while his fight against the Grand Sachems Tammany 
Hall necessarily made him Republican. 


That fought against his times all too evident from 
the record his congressional career, 1923-1929. 
battled the idiocy the Volstead Act with the ridicule 
well deserved. one occasion, even invited 
reporters watch while mixed the legal “near beer” 
with equally legal bottle malt tonic. The result- 
ant concoction came 3.75 beer and caused run 
the malt market. 


Guardia fought Prohibition the grounds its 
hypocrisy. the same grounds fought the restric- 
tion immigration because its inspiration was even 
more criminally pernicious. The myth Anglo-Saxon 
superiority was its heydey. Madison Grant gave 
pseudo-scientific weight his treatise the Nordic 
derivation Jesus Christ. Lothrop Stoddard labored 
graft Dante and Michelangelo branches blond 
and Baltic genealogical tree. Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn worked the same perversion Columbus. 
And Congress, its everlasting shame, was buying 
this drivel the carload. The result, course, was 
the Johnson Act, tightened immigration law which 
gave eighty-five percent the quotas the countries 
from western and northern Europe. Thus did Hitler 
have trouble finding precedents for his Aryan myth. 
lot them came from America. 

The biography “The Little Flower,” came 
known, these pages, sympathetic, objective and 
scholarly. the first volume two and takes the 
reader the New Deal and the Mayoralty New 
York. Whether one sides with him against 
him—it was almost impossible neutral—La Guar- 
dia stands the symbol historical force, 
sociological movement that nothing the country 
could stop. 


One might wish that ethical religious principle 
had been the guiding force for the endless energy that 
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drove him; yet this would unrealistic. Guardia 
had virtues, did good. had defects and his life 
can raise the question posed Lincoln Steffens: “Can- 
not honest man dishonest things and remain 
honest?” This biography, brilliantly written Arthur 
Mann, does more than tell man and his times. 
makes one pause and wonder and thank God 
survived such gross stupidity national scale. 


Victor Yanitelli, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Hoover, Herbert American Epic 
Regnery. Nov. 23,1959. 477p. $6.50. (I) 

Like most books being published today, this one has 
sub-title, “Introduction—The Relief Belgium and 
Northern France, 1914-1930. Vol. additional 
volumes “will take the subjects aid the Allies 
during the war [World War I], the relief friends 
and former enemies following it, and the necessity 
renewed aid during and following World War II.” 
There little doubt that the thoroughness which char- 
acterizes this first volume will found the two 
remaining volumes, although the records involved are 
staggering number. Mr. Hoover informs that 
has been working part-time this project for over 
twenty years. The number documents, books, rec- 
ords, etc., numbered over 3,500,000. Even after his 
staff had finished its work, Mr. Hoover still had 400,000 
items examine, which Mr. Hoover refers “my 
home-work over the years.” Since happen know 
one Mr. Hoover’s staff workers, have already been 
assured that Mr. Hoover does his home-work himself 
and employs ghost writers. 


The concern this first volume with the people 
Belgium and northern France. Over 10,000,000 
people there were “ground between the millstones 
the German Army and the Allied blockade.” Octo- 
ber 1914, while Mr. Hoover was London, planning 
return the United States, the Belgian Minister 
Britain, Emile Francqui, urged Mr. Hoover take 
charge Belgium relief, which that time was limited 
the city Brussels. The Belgians stated that they 
believed that neutral, like Mr. Hoover, would 
acceptable the Allies and the Germans. The 
Belgians proposed grant $5,000,000 with possi- 
bility that another $5,000,0000 might forthcoming. 
Mr. Hoover took the assignment with the understand- 
ing that would receive pay for his services. 
the time did not realize that would later keep 
10,000,000 from starving death and doing spend 
about $950,000,000. 


The Commission for Relief Belgium, the C.R.B., was 
preponderantly American until became in- 
volved the war, April 1917, but from the begin- 
ning much help was secured from Spain and from 
Holland. Anyone with less tenacity than Herbert 
Hoover would have given despair and let the 
Belgians starve. was opposed the English who 
maintained that the Germans who had occupied Bel- 
gium should feed the Belgians. The Germans main- 
tained correctly that under international law they had 
such obligation but agreed the British 
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would lift the blockade. This the English refused 


do. Likewise the French government maintained that 
the Germans should feed the French 
France, occupied the Germans. This the Germans 
refused unless the blockade would lifted. The 
result was that 10,000,000 people were being left 
starve unless some neutral agency came their rescue. 


Mr. Hoover had make the English and the French 
officials change their minds. This did. Then 
had get the German officials agree not seize any 
food intended for civilians that would shipped into 
Belgium and northern France. also had get the 
Germans agree not use their submarines against 
food ships their way Rotterdam Holland, the 
port used the C.R.B. Germans also had in- 
duced contribute food, principally potatoes. The 
English and the French had convinced that they 
should contribute large sums money. Americans 
contributed generously the form charity even be- 
fore became involved the war. After April 1917 
our government contributed much $20,000,000 per 
month Belgian relief, giving all that cause about 
$365,000,000. When you think the utterly in- 
humane conditions that would have developed had 
not been for the C.R.B. you are apt thank Divine 
Providence that Herbert Hoover was made available 
for saving the lives literally millions people the 
period from 1914 1919. heroic story, modest- 
told, and recommended reading. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tharp, Louise Hall Adventurous Alliance 
Little, Brown. Nov. 12,1959. 354p. $5.00. 


Mrs. Hall’s gallery nineteenth-century New England 
society worthily enriched her latest portraits, 
which constitute the story the Agassiz family Bos- 
ton. Although this volume lacks the tight coherence 
her account the Peabody sisters, has the interest 
personality offered that book and her studies 
Horace Mann and Julia Ward well more varied 
and livelier incidents than afforded those earlier 
subjects. supporting cast such people 
Longfellow, Henry and William James, the Eliots, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, moreover, affords with ap- 
propriate stylistic dignity full background Ameri- 
can culture hundred years ago. 


The first part the book, after opening somewhat 
overburdened with the Perkins and Cary family trees, 
concentrates Louis Agassiz, the famous naturalist 
and geologist who became the first profesor the Law- 
rence Scientific School Harvard and founder the 
Mueum Comparative Zoology that celebrates its cen- 
tennial this year still bearing his name. From student 
days Heidelberg, his struggle for recognition 
natural scientist after desertion parentally inspired 
M.D. degree traced detail the point where Lyell, 
Darwin, Harvard, and others recognized the work ema- 
nating from his obscure post some- 
what the Kruif manner, this account should prove 
particularly stimulating the budding scientist, much 
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Agassiz himself had genius for imparting his pas- 
sionate scientific curiosity others. 


Harvard, though initially scornful what con- 
sidered high-school curriculum, eventually found 
new wife (his first had died Switzerland), steady 
professional challenge, and world renown. many 
ways Elizabeth Cary was sharp contrast her tem- 
peramental, restless husband. She came 
Brahmins and sheltered gentility quite apart from the 
hand-to-mouth existence Agassiz—the only name 
was ever called by—but she kept pace with his expedi- 
tions into the Brazilian jungles, replaced the parasitic 
friends who were financially ruining him ,and comple- 
mented his tempestuous emotional life way that 
made their marriage happy well adventurous 
alliance despite disparity fifteen years ages. 


Once “Leezie” the scene (in 1850), she quickly 
dominates the book and Mrs. Hall obviously more 
home with her material. Agassiz died 1873 after 
long series important publications, discoveries, and 
scientific honors. His wife lived write his biog- 
raphy; found school for girls that eventually be- 
came Radcliffe College; serve first president 
that institution; achieve affiliation with Harvard; and 
demonstrate convincingly many other ways 
youthful thesis proposed Agassiz: that the female 
the hardier member any species. 


Before she died stroke 1907 the age eighty- 
five, Mrs. Agassiz held the affection and admiration 
all who knew her. warm, conciliatory, understand- 
ing, and generous-hearted personality emerges from 
Mrs. Hall’s pages that will add more posthumous 
friends “the one greatest gift life has offer 
woman—the love her husband and family.” This 
kind life worth everyone’s study. Recommended. 


George Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Third Rose 


Brinnin, John Malcolm 
xviii, 427p. $6.00. 


Atlantic-Little, Brown. Nov. 1959. 
(Ila) 

Gertrude Stein has been dead for some twelve years 
and she now has honored niche the history 
American letters. Year after year, the press Yale 
University solemnly presents the public one more 
view the monolithic Gertrude; she has become part 
the academic world and she would very pleased. 
Yet remains even more true her than other 
authors that she talked about much more than she 
read. Maybe this fate inevitable, but time for 
new introduction her, biographical study some- 
one capable analyzing her theories and her work 
while recounting her life story; John Malcolm Brinnin, 
his The Third Rose, has gone long way toward 
filling this need even though, despite his undoubted 
talents, has not quite been equal the difficult task 
set for himself. 


Two huge difficulties obviously face anyone who tries 
fairly thorough study Gertrude Stein. One 
the presentation the world her strange and 
apparently powerful personality, the other clear 
analysis her controversial literary theory and even 
more controversial practice. Mr. Brinnin has done 


admirable job critical analysis and synthesis but his 
subject has proved unwieldy and his explanations 
doctrine are, perforce suppose, repetitious the point 
dullness. giving character portrait Miss Stein 
has, pardonably, been only partially successful. 


Even Gertrude was puzzled about her identity; others 
who stand aside from her and take objective view 
are apt completely baffled—they may learn who 
she was but not what. How earth did she ever 
attain great prominence? simple answer might 
that she professedly wanted somebody and she 
was clever and forceful and she became somebody; 
but this answer leaves many questions. Most her 
friends and hosts her acquaintances have attested 
the magnetism her personality; but the allegation 
personal magnetism too all-embracing and too vague 
offer any real solution the problem. the face 
it, the whole business the Stein salon Paris 
ludicrous; flourished before any Gertrude’s writings 
had won acclaim and presented the picture 
dumpy, unkempt woman, who could lay claim 
recognized achievement, sitting solemn state while 
duly devoted attendant spirit, Miss Toklas, brought 
favored courtiers the presence. Knowing practically 
nothing about art, the oracle gave her views with abso- 
People flocked from all over the world and were im- 
mortalized not their sins, their merits, their 
achievements warranted but they were pleasing 
displeasing Gertrude. Her colossal egotism seems, 
from distance, have had vulgarizing obtuseness 
about it—or the quality may thought craft 
rather than obtuseness. Yet almost all those who 
viewed her not from distance but from close were 
thoroughly charmed. 


Could anyone make this paradoxical personality come 
life factual account? doubtful. Mr. Brinnin 
has made noble effort and has written creditable 
biography, but has not succeeded making Miss 
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Stein live for the reader. has approached his task 
with certain amount objectivity; though 
admirer Miss Stein and writes inevitably from 
point view, does give adverse criticism 
and occasionally startles the reader unexpected allu- 
sions, such the one Miss Stein’s “engulfing ego- 
frequently plays very unfavorable light 
his not much objectivity that lacking 
as, perhaps, the great length time and the limitless 
patience required the task. 


The difficulty Mr. Brunnin faced analyzing what 
Gertrude Stein wrote was, naturally, most unusual, and 
solved only the risk being tedious. has 
wisely refrained from book-by-book criticism but 
does examine Miss Stein’s not always consistent theory 
and discusses some length the most significant 
monuments her practice. knows what she was 
about but has some difficulty saying what 
knows and most anxious clear. The result 
writing that sought add new dimension prose, 
for writing what some Miss Stein’s friends did 
for painting. 

Every thoughtful writer faces the problem that troubled 
Gertrude Stein how give freshness, depth, im- 
mediacy the tired old English language that the 
vision the artist can made real through it. one 
way, Mr. Brinnin brilliantly shows, she was doomed 
failure her search for solution because she tried 
give language plasticity denied its nature. 
That she did succeed doing some splendid writing 
The full extent her success will probably 
emain subject discussion for generations. 


William Hill, S.J., 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Weeks, Edward Friendly Candor 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. Nov. 16, 1959. 301p. $4.00. (I) 


some readers Friendly Candor will seem dis- 
cursive memoir which finds the author genially ex- 
panding his education, experiences editor the 
Atlantic Monthly, angling holidays, and his forecasts 
for the future. That the book amiable beyond 
doubt; yet most certainly mere college avun- 
cular afterthoughts well-spent life. Mr. Weeks 
may gray eminence among American editors but 
pected personally held account they are not 
met with courage and imagination. 


Weeks’ conviction that the hospitality America has ac- 
corded individualism has been her greatest source 
strength, gives his book cohesive unity. illustrate 
first details some the circumstances his own 
life. 1916, routed poor grades 
Cornell, went Europe with the first volunteers. 
scholarships that took him Harvard and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. bold lampoon the Atlantic 
brought him the notice that publication and 
was his way. 


“Editing,” says Weeks, “is the most companionable 
form education.” The middle chapters his book, 
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which describes his editing experiences, bear him out. 
Great writers, discovers, are great human beings. 
substance this constantly questing editor says, “Find 
the man who confronts life boldly, with hinesty 
and eagerness, and will answer for the book that 
him.” Weeks’ angling interludes, indeed, are 
means confined stolen visits Round Pond the 
Stockbridge Beats (retold the gracious manner’ 
Henry Beston). His career editor occupies him 
never-relenting pursuit men and women who em- 
brace life with both originality and zest. The master- 
ful novels Nordhoff and Hall, Mazo Roche, 
the fiercely journals Harvey Cushing, Thomas 
Balfour, Agnes Keith, Hans Zinsser, and the works 
scores other, might never have been written had not 
the immense Weeks’ respect for passionate individual- 
ism dispatched him full gallop search the books 
promised such lives. 


the Century the Common Man, Weeks poses 
troubling question, “Are producing the Uncommon 
Man sufficient quantity?” does not think so. 
America’s greatness depends individualism what 
can expected future which has tolerance only 
for conformity? 


Once Weeks playfully asserts, “No Harvard man ever 
uses superlative.” The present reviewer will gainsay 
him call Friendly Candor the best book per- 
sonal reminiscence the present season likely see. 
But the reader should warned that Mr. Weeks, 
without superlatives, generates such enthusiasm for 
his “companionable” authors that will find himself 
reading not one book but dozen, all them com- 
missioned man who has genius for persuading 
genius express itself. 


John McAleer, Ph.L., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Kovago, Jozsef You Are All Alone 
Praeger. Oct. 23,1959. 295p. $6.00. 


any further evidence Communist brutality and 
ruthlessness needed then Mr. Kovago’s book will cer- 
tainly supply it. You Are All Alone will arouse par- 
ticular interest for the first eye witness account 
the Hungarian revolt November, 1956 and its 
tragic aftermath. Jozsef Kovago was not only close 
the events but was deeply involved them. was 
Mayor Budapest from 1945 1947 and was again 
elected that office November 1956, just days 
before Soviet troops and tanks arrived smash the 
rebellion. 1950 Kovago was arrested, charged with 
conspiracy overthrow the regime, convicted and 
sentenced life imprisonment. had the usual 
barbarous treatment reserved for political prisoners. 
was beaten, starved, and endlessly interrogated 
officials the AVO, the Hungarian Secret Police, and 
eventually made sign confession. had not 
denied admiration for the West but the Reds made 
him confess espionage and other treasonable activi- 
ties. Released probation after six years imprison- 
ment Kovago found his countrymen the verge 
rebellion against the regime. Convinced that was 
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popular uprising and that Hungarians everywhere 
wanted free Russian domination aided 
the formation new government and served 
advisory capacity. 

Kovago had been sanguine enough believe that the 
Russians would accept defeat Hungary and that the 
force world opinion would deter them from armed 
intervention. was wrong, and barely escaped 
the fate Imre Nagy, Maleter and other leaders who 
were executed when the Hungarian puppet govern- 
ment took over. 


Jozsef Kovago’s appraisal the course the Hungarian 
revolt one the interesting and enlightening pas- 
sages the book. saw the attack against Com- 
munism was fomented the very people the Reds 
had indulged the most. The writers and intellectuals 
prepared the way, and the youth who had been wooed 
free scholarships and the promise grand careers 
actually took arms against the regime. The army 
proved equally unreliable; they either joined the free- 
dom fighters supplied them with arms. 


“In other words,” writes Kovago, “it was not the em- 
bittered and suppressed middle class, nor the frustrated 
peasantry, regarded the arch-enemy Communism, 
who had started the Revolution. They joined the 
Revolution wholeheartedly, but the pampered children 
the Communist regime were the ones who turned 
first and most effectively against the Party the 
Soviets.” 


Mr. Kovago’s book reality important document 
that deserves wide circulation. plain, unem- 
bellished account flagrant violation human 
rights are likely witness our time 


James McDonough, 
St. John College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Deriabin, Peter and Frank Gibney 


The Secret World 
Doubleday. Oct. 334p. $4.50. 


This book, The Secret World, the story the life 
one the authors, Peter Deriabin, who held high 
position the Russian secret police and defected the 
West 1954. written Deriabin collabora- 
tion with American professional writer and corre- 
spondent, Frank Gibney; all references Deriabin are 
the third person. This results some advantage but 
certainly just much disadvantage the telling. 


The story important one. Never before had such 
high ranking official the Soviet bureaucracy de- 
fected the West. This event occurred time, 
Gibney explains, “with relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union such weird combination 
war and peace, exchange and information.” Mr. 
Deriabin had lifetime experience and information 
about entire generation Russian Communists 
which should invaluable Western authorities. 
The third person manner telling the story gives 
thorough enough and calm enough description vari- 
ous facets life among the Communists, especially 
the particular branches the Soviet bureaucracy with 
which Deriabin was associated. This surely import- 
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ant information Western world which has been 
deprived much information Russian life since the 
Communist revolution. could well required 
textbook for every student Russian life today,—and 
this should include the minimum every college and 
university student—until something more thorough 
the way sociological treatise should come 
insider’s description the “Double Life Party 
Man” about “Who Votes” “Foreign Intelli- 
gence” “Khrushchev and the State 
These and more make the chapter headings the 
book. The subjects are more than detailed enough for 
reading the advanced layman, even though not 
enough for the specialist. 


result the collaborative effort the two 
The total effect the book calmness that does not 
seem entirely appropriate the unique experience 
Deriabin, certainly not appropriate 
There should high drama human conscience 
the decision leading secret police bureaucrat 
leave his life behind and venture into different and 
supposedly antagonistic culture. would like 
know more about why Deriabin finally made his deci- 
sion. How long did harbor the idea before 
cision left him? Was met any degree disbelief 
authorities? what extent has been able 
disprove the possibility his being counter 
These and more are left partly completely unan- 
swered. seems, times, the story Deriabin kept 
nearly colorless and unimaginative the examples 
Russian police case reports included the appen- 
ices. 


But, even conceding that this book may not the ap- 
propriate time and place for the human drama, the 
dual authorship deprives the reader knowing that 
certain expression idiom emphasis that 
bin. Any one these might the personal emphasis 
interpretation Gibney, who put many idioms 
into the book. Who else could responsible for “No 
ward heeler non-Communist countries 
such power his hand” (p. 151)? Would Deriabin 
have been responsible for the reference Graham 
Greene’s suspense story The Third Man (p. 
historian would express the lack definity noting 
that the book has lost its possible character origi- 
nal source. And certainly would have been far more 
valuable the discerning reader the book could have 
been original source information 
the Stalin curtain and the Krushchev peek-a-boo Vene- 
tian blinds. 


There important negative advantage report: The 
book might well have been hidden, Gibney points 
out his prologue, “behind that well-used drapery, 
‘as told was not. But Gibney also ad- 
mitted that “Deriabin could have written his own 
autobiography.” Let hope that sometime will 
write autobiography, meanwhile choosing con- 
sider The Secret World informative textbook 
techniques and organization Russia’s state security 
system. 


Richard Meyer, 
South Orange, New Jersey 
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Hughes, Emmet John America, The Vincible 
Doubleday. Nov. 306p. $3.95. (I) 


you desire best seller, take subject, with which 
which, you are familiar, that concerns the People, 
attack the mores the smugness that same People, 
stir controversy, and you have the desired result. 
Certainly, Emmet Hughes has attacked the smugness 
the American people, least regards the myth 
invincibility. being conquered over- 
come,” says Webster, defining “vincible” and Hughes 
almost changes this “conquered 
describing America, the realms diplomacy 


politics. 


There also another formula for success the author’s 
feld, and that pour your sincere feelings onto the 
pages book dealing with subject about which you 
are authority, (always providing the subject one 
interest which affects the People). Hughes was 
political and press officer the American Embassy 
Spain for four years during World War II. 
journalist, then criss-crossed Europe from Moscow 
Madrid, from Athens London, and visited the 
other Continents. lived the surge communism 
Italy and reported the blockade Berlin. met 
the world leaders and served one President Eisen- 
hower’s assistants 1953 and his staff during the 
News Service for Time and Life. this reader, 
Hughes knows whereof speaks and, Ameri- 


speaks feels the past mistakes our 


policy and the danger, continue along the same 
most immediate issue, for serious pon- 
dering, not the obvious: Where are going? The 
matter—testing America’s awareness itself, 
its age, and its danger—is: Where have been?” 


And tells where have been. After tracing 
the history diplomacy through the ages, Hughes 
points our failure dealing with the Chinese Com- 
munists especially Korea. The failure and futility 
NATO and SEATO and the Baghdad Pact are 
explained. When are faced with Berlin crisis 
ten years after the first one and why will continue 
face us, evident the light our political acts. 


Our political acts are what gives personality Ameri- 
can diplomacy and can’t force our present person- 
ality the rest the free world. What contrast 
the Soviet diplomatic personality, which gradually 
selling itself the World. Whether like not, 
the methods are effective. 


not too late yet, but may soon. The vast 
sleeping giant Africa ready awaken, take its 
the world. Its resources and potential are 
almost incredible; but America will have change its 
present policy assume the role leader and 
guide the yet unborn nations this continent. 


America, The Vincible, written three parts. “The 
there doubt the author’s mind,— 
and there should doubt anyone’s mind,—that 
America has been, is, and will trial. “The Testi- 
damaging testimony the character and 
the defendant presented masterful 
style, count upon count the indictment. And finally, 
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“The Verdict.” Fortunate for the Verdict rendered 
far partial. The trial goes on, new and favorable 
testimony may presented, and the Verdict may still 
ours; but have got change, have got 
positive. 


The politicians cannot blamed. we, the People, 
who assigned the roles them. we, the People, 
who must protect our heritage. 


America, The Vincible, microscopic diagnosis our 
Foreign policy and surgeon must determine the 
sick spots before operating, Hughes has pointed out our 
sick spots. True, his opinion only, but his opinion 
substantiated facts and past results. one likes 
hear his diseased portions, nor does the average 
American desire hear the weaknesses our great 
Nation; but, the patient survive, such exami- 
nation, such charge necessary. 


This book may not pleasant reading for the smug, 
self-satisfied individual; but excellent portrayal 
America’s diplomatic personality. Perhaps the writer 
philosophizes too generally times, but again uses 
his rhetoric the specific instance arrive his con- 


Americans who think. 
John Cullen, A.B., L.L.B., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Pokrovsky, 

Science and Tachnoogy Contemporary War 

Translated Raymond Garthoff. Praeger. Nov. 27, 
1959. 180p. $4.50. (Ila) 
This book another peek the Russian mind. 
competent Russian high officer generalizes the ap- 
plicability applied science modern warfare. The 
purpose the competent translator, author already 
two volumes Soviet strategy and military doc- 
trine, apparently make available the English- 
speaking world the thinking the men-at-arms behind 
the Iron Curtain. The purpose the author stated 
emphasize the value various sciences mili- 
tary affairs. wants stimulate Soviet military men 
appreciation and acceptance sciences. 
Although its presentation weighted more the 
thinking than the practical-factual side, its presenta- 
tion makes considerable interest military men 
and scrutinizers modern Russia. That interest 
lies chiefly the following fields: 


(1) Most its historical examples are drawn from 
Russian military history. 


(2) shot through from time time Marxist 
theory and emphasis—we suspect, make palatable 
the censors publications. 


(3) The author falls into apparent contradictions when 
the one hand emphasizes “creative initiative” 
against “stereotypes” military thinking and activity 
and, the other, equates uniformity with “automatic 
action” accordance with accepted doctrine. 


(4) insists that nation’s combat power must 
kept along “conventional” lines well the de- 
velopment new strategic weapons systems,—just 
some our soldiers are insisting that must still 
keep ready for “limited” war without nuclear action. 
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(5) follows the strong pre-Khrushchev line 
sharply hostile words against the United States, ac- 
cusing the countries and especially the 
American reactionary imperalists” “con- 
ducting preparations for new war.” 


According this general, scientists should the ser- 
vants the military men, devising means doing 
scientifically what the military men want done. 
the other hand, insists that the military men should 
study, study, study whole series sciences im- 
prove their professional skills. The reader may ques- 
tion some facile phrasings, may blink strange inter- 
pretations, may perplexed contradictions. But 
let him read. After all, this the way, laid out for 
him, that the Russian military mind works. 


Elbridge Colby, Col., U.S.A. (Ret.) 
Washington, D.C. 


Graham, Robert Vatican Diplomacy 
Princeton University Press. Nov. 23, 1959. 442p. $7.50. 


more scholarly informative work has 
lished this year than Father Graham’s Vatican Diplo- 
macy. Here have the result ten years direct 
contact with original sources, not only the Vatican 
but also the archives all the principal cities 
Europe. The bibliography reveals painstaking study 
the entire field diplomacy and particularly the 
treasures the Vatican library. 


The author makes good case for the position the 
Church the history diplomacy. For, diplomacy 
(as Cardinal Montini stated when was pro- 
secretary State) “the art establishing humane, 
rational and juridical relations among the people the 
world, not means forms balancing ma- 
terial interests, but means open and responsible 
statements,” then the moral suasion the Church 
always paramount importance peace. Evidently 
President Roosevelt was aware this when 
appointed Myron Taylor his personal representative 
the Holy Father Pius XII only few weeks after 
had entered World War II. The story told Chap- 
ter XII; involves Mr. Harold Tittman who served 
charge d’affaires within the Vatican walls after Musso- 
lini’s defection the Axis and who continued re- 
side there until Rome was liberated General Mark 
Clark. This part the story missing: The coming 
Mr. Franklin Gowen (acting Vatican contact), the 
collaboration General Clark, and the outstanding 
work Prince Doria Pamphili, who brought order out 
chaos the civilian population the eternal city 
Governor Rome. 


Father Graham willing say page 339, “in view 
the worldwide responsibilities assumed the United 
States, may that its own interests will 
inadvisable absent diplomatically from the Vati- 
can.” Yet the United States finally recalled Mr. 
Gowen and official contact has been eestablished 
since 1950. Strangely enough the only other great 
power not represented today the Vatican the 


Union. 
story Vatican relations with the Soviet told 


for the first time clearly and understandingly Chap- 
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ter XIII. Certainly, the Soviet repudiation its early 
promise “protect” religion was enough break rela. 
tions, but its subsequent attack upon the existence 
Almighty God put beyond the pale civilized 
temporary living. will interesting see what 
happens Mr. Khruschev returns Premier visit 
Moscow. And significant that President Eisen- 
hower’s first port call his December world-trip 
the Vatican. The President the United States 
his personal capacity and President represents 
godly nation and, devout Christian himself, 
respects the Holy Father. This, fortunately for 
kind, the attitude all the great nations the 
world, save the Soviet and its poor captive states. 
unreasonable suppose that Father Graham’s words 
the possible necessity for diplomatic relations 
tween the United States and the Vatican will not 
someday also apply the Soviet? 


The long swing history teaches and the long swing 
art and literature and music, fact all the 
ties (and now science, too), show that all things come 
home. “All things are passing, God only 
less,” said St. Theresa Avila. Patience obviously 
virtue; Vatican Diplomacy. 


Franklin Dunham, 
Washington, 


Howells, William Mankind the Making 
Doubleday. Nov. 382p. $4.95. (Ila) 
William Howells, scion (as one would have said 
Victorian times) literary and artistic family, has 
once again proven that can both highly literate 
and scientist, the same time. 


have used his previous book with similar theme, 
Mankind Far, classes, and shall use this one, 
better book. Indeed, Mankind the Making could 
used either text, collateral reading, the 
general public. 


Mirid you, not “popular book” the sense 
easy reading for those who might hope substitute 
for current detective novel. punches are pulled, 
even most terms are explained either the spot 
the glossary the end the book. But isa 
serious book, should have thought should be. 


This survey expert what know about 
the history man’s body. delves far back into man’s 
deep and long roots the fishes, the amphibians, the 
reptiles, the primitive mammals, and the lower 
mates. And then, when have come modern 
man, are given conspectus the current races 
mankind. 

The drawings are exceptionally good, and the glossary 
excellent. Any negative criticisms may have are 
technical that shall not bother the reader with them. 


The book dedicated old mentor, Hoo 
ton. dedicated Hooton’s successor Pro- 
fessor Anthropology Harvard. Worthy 
cessor, worthy successor. 
Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor Anthropology, 
Fordham University 
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Bardolph, Richard The Negro Vanguard 
Rinehart. Nov. 23,1959. 388p. $6.95. 


Professor Bardolph, who the faculty the Wo- 
man’s College the University North Carolina, has 
made major contribution American social and cul- 
tural history with the publication The Negro Van- 
guard. Scrupulous fairness and scholarly accuracy 
mark every page this intelligent narrative which 
traces the rise the American Negro from obscurity 
and servitude the point where can fairly say that 
has become integral part the American culture 
pattern. 


Bardolph has divided his work into three major sec- 
tions: the period from 1770 down 1900, which 
describes “Out the House Bondage”; from 1900 
1936, “Cloud Day and Fire Night”; and from 
1936 1959, “Behold the Promised Land.” Each sec- 
tion begins with general survey the racial climate 
the time and with brief biographies 
those Negroes who, quote the author, were, “movers 
and shakers American social history.” all there 
are more than 1,000 these “movers and shakers”, 
noted from the eighteenth-century poet Phillis Wheat- 
ley down Hank Aaron. few are known most 


swing 

umani- 
come 
change- 
bviously 


literate Americans; others are virtually unknown out- 
cation, side their field specialization; but all have achieved 
important places the hierarchy American success 
stories: poets, painters, scientists, religious leaders, 
Makin physicians, businessmen, sports heroes; jazz musicians, 
educators, novelists, lawyers, army officers, and on. 
said The research necessary for the writing the work must 
ily, has been tremendous. Professor Bardolph consulted 
literate records for his earlier selections; worked 
through the literature available; and based his more 
theme, selections interviews” with more than 
130, entries Who’s Who America; and 
notices the press. 
Some idea the rise the Negro American life 
the may gained from the author’s inability discover 
more than important names among American Ne- 
the near century between 1770 and 1865. The 
numbers rise steadily: 100 between 1865 and 1900; 300 
pulled, more between 1900 and 1936; and after 1936, the prob- 
lem became one selection because the great num- 
bers from whom was possible choose. While the 
sketches each personality are, necessity, brief, Bar- 
dolph has told much few words about each: his 
antecedents, the social milieu from which came, his 
skin color, his education, his attitudes and accomplish- 
ments. One happy note that the selection em- 
braces saints and sinners; scoundrels and benefactors 
mankind; the gentle and the truculent—with all 
adding picture which, this year our Lord 
1959, the Negro longer judged the eyes his 
are book ends decided note hope the author 
them writes his final page: Every Negro “knows that any 
colored child born the 1950’s, nature has equipped 
Pro- him for it, may realistically hope for place pre- 
prede- eminence any art, any science, any profession, 
any industry, without the fear that mere color will 
thwart his dreams.” 
ology, This absolute “must” book for every serious stu- 


dent our history, our own times, human rela- 
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tions. belongs every high school and college 
library. thrilling and inspiring record the 
indomitable spirit race, people. Recommended 


for all readers. 
Stephen Ryan, Ph.D., 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, 


DeMille, Cecil Autobiography 

Any student motion picture history will relish this 
first hand account history the making. The gentle 
reader today’s torrid fiction will not. Cecil De- 
craftsman and artist dedicated his work. Fortunately 
the account remains with us, finished after Mr. De- 
Mille’s death this year Donald Hayne, who had 
been associated with Mr. DeMille from 1945. tells 
us, the preface the work, what Mr. DeMille had 
already done the book since that time and the 
involved procedures that the author expended cata- 
loguing, classifying, expanding and particularly research- 
ing and checking all facts. 


The reader seeking sensational Hollywood exposés will 
disappointed; but the historian will gratified 
the wealth human interest happenings life that 
has come synonymous with the motion picture 
industry. Here was man imagination and great 
faith medium, man gentle humor and per- 
spicacity, man who ruled with iron hand that gave 
credence many legends eccentricities, and man 
unswerving his devotion his family, friends, and 
his work. 


his life, his ancestry was conscious heritage, which 
brought awareness his past his continuing en- 
deavour. Flemish knight, Gillis Mil, the 13th 
century, reputed have founded the family for- 
tunes, which were furthered the 17th century 
Anthony Mil’s arrival Amsterdam. The 
author was particularly proud Anthony, who took 
principled stand against rule concerning religious and 
political freedom. Two hundred and sixty-nine years 
later, the author was take similar stand concerning 
radio broadcaster’s political fees payment and was 
blacklisted off the air host the very popular Lux 
Theatre. This fight with AFRA, the governing union, 
would alone make him legend show business. 
Nevertheless, did not win it, but went make 
greater films than ever had, culminating the re- 
make The Ten Commandments. 


DeMille’s own father was religious lay leader who 
combined his ministry with some extremely popular 
collaboration with David Belasco, the leading producer 
the early 20th century stage. This gave the son 
entrée into things theatrical, and the book contains 
many anecdotes about well-known figures that world, 
Belasco, Maude Adams, Sothern. For short 
period after his father’s death, DeMille’s mother ran 
boarding school for young ladies, but she saw that both 
her sons, Cecil and William, were sent boys’ 
school. What more important, they continued their 
writing. William became successful playwright and 
Cecil, actor. 
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Jesse Lasky, then producer musical revues for the 
vaudeville stages, wanted William playwright. 
DeMille’s mother, however, sold him Cecil her bom- 
bastic way. Later, when had thoughts joining 
Mexican revolution, decided join Lasky and his 
partner, Sam Goldfish, the new movie-making ven- 
ture. DeMille was named general-director, and with 
one day’s experience watching film made, was sent 
out West direct his first picture. This was the high- 
ly-popular stage-play, The Squaw Man, and the com- 
pany set out for Arizona. When they arrived, Flagstaff 
looked nothing near the required hills Wyoming, 
the party continued the greener hills Hollywood, 
outside Los Angeles. 


There are many objective analyses outstanding film 
figures the book from Mary Pickford, Dustin Farnum 
and Art Accord, right LaMarr, Lamour, Cooper, 
and Heston. His moving tribute another film pio- 
neer, David Wark Griffith, keen and warm. His 
awareness the myths his activities, one suspects, 
was not entirely displeasing him. the set was 
dictator, and matters requiring realism, was 
ruthless. was complex all his activities, from 
community activities films serving bank di- 
rector. generous his loyal workers, (even 
his earlier players had roles his most recent pictures), 
and was seemingly knowing about the complexities 
his place the bright capital films. 


DeMille’s frankness quite disarming and may con- 
troversial. There nostalgic charm when admits 
that bad boy who leveled his mother’s prize 
bed Jerusalem artichokes. was, concludes, 
Chamion Driver. was boy, but the Cham- 
pion Driver who had arrived the nick time 
defeat the enemy. And, this case, the enemy might 
have been the Union Army, the Saracens Acre, 
peril, justice languishing under 
heel. 


the Champion Driver, unrevealed him until 
was years old, was the force that conquered the 
world films. reveals also the profound influence 
that the Bible exerted his movie-making, with its 
never ceasing problems editing, shooting, casting 
directing, acting, and special effects. Whether busi- 
nessman promoting new successful methods film 
distribution, aviator, banker, family man, and 
artist great repute, was foremost fighter for 
the principles believed that gave direction his 
career. 


The book profusely illustrated, and contains ap- 
pendix seventy feature films personally directed 
DeMille. This does not account for those films which 
were not personally supervised. The royalties the 
book will directed the Cecil DeMille Trust for 
charitable educational and religious purposes: the au- 
thor’s share profits from the film, The King Kings, 
also devoted charity. Jeremiah Milbank, producer 
Kings, also revealed here employing any profits 
from this film make new prints for free use 
churches and missionaries around the world. 


Early the book read: “If there DeMille 
formula for the historical pictures that began with 
Joan the Woman, very simple one: tell 
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absorbing personal story against background great 


historical events.” 
Judson LaHaye, 
Montebello, California 


Tiomkin, Dimitri and Prosper Buranelli 
Please Don’t Hate 
Doubleday. Nov. 5,1959. 261p. $3.95. 


The unfortunate title this autobiography comes from 
the phrase used constantly the Russian born 
poser who still butchers English even after nearly thirty 
years this story begins the 
Petersburg Czarist Russia. pupil Glazunov 
the Conservatory Music, there meets 
fiev, Shostakovich, Myakovsky, Fokine, 
Meyerhold, and Golovin. The book mere exer. 
cise name-dropping, rather these were all acquaint 
ances the composer the Conservatory the 
Homeless Dog where all the artists met for food, drink, 
companionship and entertainment. One gathers that 
were not for the impending doom the World War 
and the Revolution that were the horizon, 
great time alive. 


Tiomkin describes the thrill that overcame the habi- 
tués the cafe Alexander’s Ragtime Band first shat- 
tered their notions classical tempo progression. 
The future winner four Academy Awards Holly- 
wood was carefully nurtured the classics Glazu 
noy and Busoni and made his debut concert pianist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic. The searing poverty 
post-war Central Europe set him the trail money 
and classical concert-work was too unremunerative. 
There followed series Gershwin concerts Paris 
and America. About this time Tiomkin married 
Albertina Rasch, ballerina with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and later choreographer for the movies. 
Albertina was regularly employed California, 
concert tours became more and more chore. 
Finally accepted the offer compose the musical 
score for Tolstoi’s Resurrection, picture filled with 
Cossacks and beards. Alice Wonderland was his 
next commission and about this one have the classic 
bit dialogue: “Please don’t hate me. What picture 
about?” 


There followed happy, productive years association 
with Stroheim, Capra, Wyler, Stevens, and Selznick. 
accident his arm prevented further concertizing, 
but the composer had found himself. Oscars were won 
for High Noon, The High and the Mighty, and The 
Old Man and the Sea. Here are given the genesis 
for the song hits “High Noon” and “Thee Love.” 


The book easily-readable anecdotal account the 
performer-composer’s life. Humorous stories abound 
and famous people appear every page. there 
any criticism, that there fine Russian disregard 
for dates and order. nearly impossible discover 
when anything takes place except when major 
marks the date. The defect minor; the book 


delight. 
Stephen Laut, 
Wheeling College, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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McConnon, Tom Angels Hell’s Kitchen 
Doubleday. Nov. 19,1959. $3.95. 

would inclined think that only hellions could 
feel home Hell’s Kitchen, but this theory inter- 
estingly exploded Mr. McConnon’s charming collec- 
tion reminiscences. The author recalls how, the 
turn the century, penury pressed his family into 
moving from downtown ground-level flat fourth- 
story tenement one the most disreputable 
New York districts. Life Hell’s Kitchen was seasoned 
with the stench Abattoir Place, the plague roaches 
and vermin, the crudity low-class exhibitionism, 
and even with the rumbles local gangs. 


this uninviting neighborhood, nevertheless, was 
found Tishy Sexton, the cross-eyed daughter pugi- 
list, who became Sister Charity; Frank Riley, who 
baseball career order become priest; 
and Vincent, born musician, who later joined the 
Brothers. The greatest angel all, however, was Tom 
McConnon’s own mother, Irish immigrant, who 
sraped meager existence for herself and family out 
her petty earnings the scrubwoman the ladies’ 
dub. Her faith, charity and honesty made her stand 
out the community and won her the respect, admira- 
tion and love all who knew her. Yet, all was not 
heaven the author’s home, for Mamie, his step- 
sister, and Bill, his brother-in-law, were very much 
this earth. The brassiness the former and the in- 
the latter inject spice and humor into the 
narrative. 


‘Among the incidents described the following are especi- 


ally notable: the free-ice line, the children’s charity 
dinner Macy’s, the catechism lesson, and the lamp- 
march. Through the narration anecdotes 
and the description events the author 
delineates the character his relatives and neighbors 
while provoking the reader sentiments warmth 
and friendliness. fact, the humdrum episodes 
unfavorable environment are treated with 
such understanding, simplicity, and feeling that every- 
one bound enjoy the book. 


Brother Robert Alfred, 
Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Dos Passos, John Prospects Golden Age 
Prentice-Hall. Nov. 11,1959. 271p. $7.50. 
Prospects Golden Age John Dos Passos musters 
his vast literary talents review the economic and 
cultural history America between 1776 and the be- 
ginning the 18th Century. Like Gaul, the book 
divided into three parts. Don Passos concentrates 
surveyors, lawyers, merchant seamen and limners. 
calls the first part “The Generation 1776.” After 
brief chapter Washington, entitled “Pater Patriae,” 
the author delves into the post-Revolutionary period. 
Part Three covers the press, Lewis and Clark, the In- 
vestors, Mechanics and builders. 
Despite the broad coverage the book racy, beautifully 
Written and packed with anecdotes America’s great. 
rough its pages wander Joel Barlow, John Fitch, 
Lewis, John Singleton Copley and host 
others. Dos Passos uses short biographical ap- 
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proach presenting his has made 
ample use diaries and letters let the partici- 
pants tell their own story. 


This reviewer found the chapter limners literary 
treat. West, Copley, Peale and Trumbull are recog- 
nized for their artistic efforts painting landscapes, 
battle scenes and portraits day and age when 
American painters virtually begged for recognition. 


The last chapter will convulse the reader. con- 
cerned with the suggestions and rewards for the con- 
struction the National Capitol. Jefferson, L’Enfant, 
Hoban and Thornton are interested master designers. 
However, their designs have stood the test time and 
their buildings have withstood the ravages the ele- 
ments. Perhaps American architects, swayed mod- 
ernism, could return the simplicity the past and 
profit thereby 


This book illustrated and may used reference 
book period text American Civilization Courses. 


Frank Brown, 
University Scranton 


Hough, Richard Admirals Collision 
Viking. 182p. $3.95. (Ila) 


The admirals involved this true story are Vice Ad- 
miral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief 
the Mediterranean Fleet, and his Rear Admiral 
Albert Hastings Markham, two the most antagonistic 
characters ever fated work together. The collision 
the one that took place June 22, 1893 during 
peacetime manoeuvres placid sea off the northern 
coast Africa; collision that cost the British Navy 
more than $4,000,000, one the best battleships 
the age, the lives 358 officers and men including that 
the most respected admiral the Royal Navy. 


Although Mr. Hough admits that not too late 
discover the theoretical truth the matter, the book 
seems set giving the dead Tryon’s rebuttal 
Markham’s court martial testimony. 


Written with knowledge the facts that clearly indi- 
cates arduous research, this almost incredible account 
shameful episode British Naval history lively 
and interesting and easily readable any the 
recent “collision” books; but, unfortunately, will have 
little appeal American audience. 


Brief Comment 


Daninos, Pierre Sonia, t’adore 
Knopf. Nov. 15,1959. 270p. $4.00. (1) 


This strikes being almost perfect gift for the 
average husband (literate variety) give Christmas 
his wife (equally literate), because says, effect, 
“in spite everything you annoy and make 
life chain petty frustrations, still love you.” 
Whether not the lady will take the hint depends 
the lady; likely enough, such gift will start another 
monologue about only for your own good, you 
simply just not understand me”; but then there 
would one anyway, and husband can always reply, 
only looked the title.” What this series 
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light and witty essays family life home, vaca- 
tion, shopping, dining out, entertaining guests, with 
observations the various types (Fr.) one meets here 
and there. fun dip into and the drawing 


Jacques Charmoz are charmonts. 


Brookhouser, Frank (Editor) 
These Were Our Years 
Doubleday. Nov. 19,1959. 528p. $4.95. 


This another anthology, collection bits and pieces 
which describe life “these United States” between 
World War and World War II. Represented are 
such authors Thomas Wolfe, Sherwood Anderson, 
John Dos Passos, Frederick Lewis Allen, William Allen 
White, Carl Jonas, Scott Fitzgerald, Heywood Broun, 
John McNulty, Damon Runyon. And the topics range 
from the return the doughboys from France, prohi- 
bition, tin-lizzies, jazz movies, radio, sports, the Wall 
Street crash, the Depression and the New Deal, colum- 
nists and comics, sports, and the dread Pearl Harbor. 
good bedside book armchair companion and 
looks like acceptable gift for almost anyone your 
list. 


Gardner, What Else New? 
Prentice-Hall. Nov. 16,1959. 178p. $2.95. 


One the leading syndicated columnists has gathered 
sheaf anecdotes that prove people are funny, 
matter where you find them. might taken 
kind jokebook nicely arranged categories,—ex- 
cuses, TV, shopping, signs, thugs and mugs, the war 
between the sexes, and on. Very likely the adven- 
turous after-dinner speaker will find storehouse 
fresh material which will, inevitably, become tale-worn. 
There are neat little illustrations Sheila Greenwald, 
which strikes funny itself. 


Adams, Joey Takes One Know One 
Putnam. Nov. 12, 1959. 219p. $2.95. (Ila) 


popular cafe comic has compiled another (cf. Cindy 
and Me) book humor and gags, letting the audience 
see what uses his routines, (but also shrewdly 
copyrighting the whole thing; caureful, 
sued), from analysis and comment other comedians’ 
styles the methods digging laughs. There are 
sample monologues, which are almost sure mem- 
and alphabetized “gag file.” Catch the appendix, 
too, which Cindy allowed contribute her bit. 
There are few drawings illustrate, but unless Joey 
did them himself, does not name the artist. 


Cantor, Eddie The Way See 
Prentice-Hall. Nov. 11,1959. 204p. $2.95. 

This not joke book and Eddie Cantor, long be- 
loved comedian, not being funny, although witty, but 
wise and warm-hearted these little essays life and 
living, love and being honest and sensible and frugal 
but not miserly with your time well your resources. 
There are few who will not profit from reading 


this charmingly amateurish but deeply sincere 
can recommended heartily. 


Graves, Robert The Anger Achilles 
Doubleday. Nov. 5,1959. 383p. $4.95. 

This translation Homer’s Iliad, but with 
ence. Robert Graves, who has distinguished himself 
his studies mythoslogy and his superb historical 
novels, notably Claudius and its sequel, has theory 
about Homer and the interpretation the Iliad which 
the one hand authentically reflects Mr. 
attitudes toward all man’s religious beliefs and, the 
other, completely ignores the known facts human 
nature and primitive society’s sincerity 
grosser superstitions than those the Greeks paid more 
than lip service to. His theory that Homer was 
thing the scoffer himself has been these many 
years interesting, but not all authoritative. Neither 
the Greeks, nor Homer, erected temples such they 
built gods they despised. The use deities the 
epics and the tragedies was not satiric, but 
tempt personify the capriciousness fate the 
destinies men and the vagaries 
being said, one can only praise Mr. Graves’ attempt 
sort out the difference between what considers pro- 
saic passages the narrative the dactyllic 
menters which renders vigorous prose, and the 
highly poetic hymns curses and 
prayers which occur frequently. But argument may 
made whether the resounding dignity the 
menters such poetic passages adequately conveyed 
ballad quatrians, most which imitate the rhythms 
waltz-time hymns the Wesleyan type. And 
good deal the poetic description nature the 
Homeric poem lost prosy translation. Ronald 
Searle’s drawings are apt for Mr. Graves’ theory, but 
hardly heroic. Indeed, they have the appearance 
smart-aleck scrawls. 


Rudigos, Roger The French Dragoon 
Coward-McCann. Nov. 256p. $3.95. (IIb) 
This first novel tells the story captain Napoleon’s 
army who returns France after the emperor’s exile 
Elba. Should conspire for Napoleon’s return 
settle down his estates and The book 
voted largely the internal dialogue its hero 
debates within himself: emperor king, war peace, 
God the devil, wife mistress, woman help 
hindrance. These debates become tiresome, especially 
since they seem exercises dialectics, rather than 
personal concern for the truth and the right. The 
translation, too, often falls short idiomatic English. 
The adult reader may find anodyne really 
perate for something read. 


Tolbert, Frank The Day San Jacinto 
McGraw-Hill. Nov. 6,1959. 261p. $4.75. 

The events April 21, 1836, which day Sam Hous 
ton’s tattered army Texans finally broke the power 
Santa Anna’s veteran forces and captured the wily 
but drug-ridden general himself are recounted here, 
not hour-by-hour, the manner many recent 
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books, but chapter after chapter detailing the Charles Beaumont, (Dell F94, $0.50; IV, cf. 402, 
the the opposing armies and tac- vol. 18) Harrison High John Farris, (Dell F90, 
tics, well the battle and the battleground. That cf. vol. 19) Rock David Wag- 
the book has been well-researched evident from (Bantam A2020, $0.35; cf. 217, vol. 18) 
his informative and interesting. $0.50; IIb, cf. vol. 
Foxes Harrow Frank Yerby, (Pocketbook C-367, 
Mountain Young, set Nepal and featuring beau- 
theory Pocket Print and Reprint tiful English woman and Nepalese engineer, much, 
which Upper-bracket Paperbacks: much too long and tediously detailed, (Signet T1717, 
new translation Williamson Jospehus’ $0.75; IIb) Jay Williams’ highly imaginative and 
the The Jewish War makes fascinating if, times, horrify- merely pseudo-biblical Solomon and Sheba, (Bantam 
human ing reading, not only because the harshness $0.35; IIb), ready for the release the film 
Roman victory Palestine, but because Josephus’ ... The Forest Lord Noel Gerson the now stand- 
traitorous desertion his people, buckaneering and leering semi-historical romance 
$1.25; The Little Flower St. Francis “the American wilderness” while Indians were 
translated Shirley-Price also now available still roaming around, (Bantam A2010, $0.35; IIb) 
Neither Penguin Classics, (L91, $0.95; The Man the Mountain the reprint and movie- 
they adds two more plays the American title James Ullman’s Banner the Sky, 
the You Like It, $0.50; edited and tale mountain climbing, (Pocketbook 
Venice, (AB21, $0.50; for which Brent Stirling 
This Penguin Special, discussing the Mystery and Suspense: 
necessity and first steps toward nuclear disarmament, Penguin adds another Margery Allingham double- 
Wayland Young’s Strategy for Survival, (S181, $0.65; decker, Love Lost, (1416, $0.65; 1), which contains 
timely and cogent The March Up-Country Patient Peacocks Hall” and “Safer Than Love” 
and the “Anabasis”) Xenophon Rouse’s John and Emery Bonett’s Dead Lion, blackmailer 
and translation compares favorably with the Rex dies and six women are suspected murdering him 
Warner translation the Penguin series, (Mentor for one reason and another, (788, ... Gem 
MD278, $0.50; Cheney’s History the Murder Carlton Keith, (Dell 1007, $0.25; cf. 
onveyed Western World, while handy introductory survey, 262, vol. 18), was originally titled “The Diamond- 
rhythms heir the ills all such attempts compress too Studded Typewriter” Patrick Quentin’s The Man 
And much too little space, and objectivity often scanted, Two Wives, (Dell D322, $0.35; Ila, cf. 178, 
the $0.50; Alan Moorehead’s The vol. 15) The Savage Noel Clad puts hired 
Ronald worth the reader’s attention, the trail girl finds hard kill, (Pocket- 
ory, but $0.50; cf. 185, vol. 18) Beloved book M4152, $0.35; IIb) What was originally pub- 
rance Infdel Sheilah Graham and Gerold Frank, (F2033 “Mystery Stories” Stanley Ellin now has 
$0.50; IIb), autobiography, somewhat colored the title Quiet Horror, ten chillers with foreword 
the telling, with major accent the lady’s affair Ellery Queen, (Dell D325, $0.35; IIb) The Red 
With the late Scott Fitzgerald during his not palmy House Mystery Milne, (Dell D321, $0.35; 
days; obviously timed for the release the film welcome addition the Dell Great Mystery series 
George Bernard Shaw’s Man and ... original the Pocketbooks, (1261, $0.25; IIb), 
man, complete with prefatory letter Arthur Walkley, Mark Kirby Solves Murder Robert Frazer; 
exile with the appended Tanner’s Revolutionist’s Hand- another the slick detective and toughs with curvy 
with its famous “maxims,” and with introduc- routines; too bad The Lethal Sex col- 
de- tion Brooks Atkinson, bargain, (FC52, $0.50; lection mystery stories women writers, and that 
lla) Another Shakespeare play added the poor excuse for the stupidly sexy cover and lurid 
excellent Folger Library series from Pocketbook’s actually the stories are not bad and should 
help ington Square Press, Romeo and Juliet, edited Louis have been allowed along their own merits. 
specially Wright and Virginia LaMarr, (W-121, $0.35; John MacDonald, the editor, should turned over 
than these texts recommend themselves for use someone’s knee and soundly spanked, (Dell B141, 
well for general reading. $0.35; IIb) David Markson’s Epitaph for Tramp 
English. Dell original, private eye mysteries are possibly 
General Fiction: original this stage, (A193, $0.25; IIb); you can save 
Breakfast Tiffany’s Truman Capote, (Signet quarter this. 
D1727, $0.50; IIb, cf. 296, vol. 18) Sleep Till 
Max Shulman, (Bantam A21012, $0.35; General Non-Fiction 
Jacinto 37, vol. 10) The Sound Thunder Taylor Sigmund Freud’s essay the death urge human 
Caldwell, (Bantam $0.75; cf. 247, vol. behavior, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, (Bantam 
Hous Gene d‘Olive’s Chiara, (Signet D1680, $0.50; FC49, $0.50; III), has been seriously questioned 
power 100, vol. 18) The Sunlit Ambush Mark validity, not actually discredited The third edi- 
wily (Dell D320, $0.35; cf. 105, vol. 15) tion Mort Weisinger’s 1001 Things You Can Free, 
here, The Northern Light Cronin, appeal the adolescent and the acquisitive, 
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leges, (Signet K1373, $0.75; I), may help 


students and their parents choose wisely 
Forester’s Sink the Bismarck was first published under 
title “The Last Nine Days the Bismarck”; why 
change? (Bantam A2060, $0.35; cf. 487, vol. 18) 
Ten Years Counterspy Boris Morros 
and Charles Saumels, (Dell F99, $0.50; cf. 416, 
vol. 18), will filmed “Man String” 
Great True Adventures with Lowell Thomas editor, 
(Dell F89, $0.50; cf. 163, vol. 15) Dear Abby 
Abigail Van Buren, (Pocketbook C-356, $0.35; IIb, 
cf. 184, vol. 18) Chaplin author first 
printing Rumor, Fear and the Madness Crowds, 
(Ballantaine 347K, $0.35; IIa), study some ten 
episodes mass hysteria, from the No-Popery Riots 
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the nineteenth century the recent scare about traitors 
the striped-pants area Washington, with 
ing Americans guard against the mob 
rousers Eagle the Bathtub Jule Mannix, 
lantine 348K, $0.35; IIa), the deliberately 
funny-at-all-costs account life apartment with 
husband who takes care animals, from eagles 
pythons. abridged edition what was 
published “Adventure Happy” American 
Aces Edward Sims, (Ballantine 349K, $0.50; 
and Mager, (Permabook M4148, $0.35; I), can 
recommended practical sound sense for almost 
everyone. 


Entered Second-Class Matter 
Scranton, Penna. 
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